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established colonies which were to become the outposts
of a vast empire. They had produced Shakespeare,
Spenser, and Bacon.
But Elizabeth had been succeeded by James I (1603-
1625), the first of the Stuarts. The accession had
brought England and Scotland under one sovereign,
but James was of such a character that the people were
soon speaking of him as "Queen James" and of his
predecessor as "King Elizabeth." Hume says that
James had lofty notions about kingly dignity which he
was totally unqualified by nature to sustain. His weak
legs gave him an awkward, shambling gait, his eyes
rolled in a disconcerting manner, his mouth was
crooked, and he was given to drunkenness and profan-
ity. He counted himself an author. One of his books
expounded his belief in witchcraft, another his disbelief
in the use of tobacco. He trembled at the sight of a
drawn sword and had his own dothes thickly padded as
a precaution against assassination. His favorite doctrine
was quite naturally that of the divine right of kings.
Quite naturally, too, the people began to raise increas-
ing questions about the divine right of kings in general
and of this one in particular. He was constantly dis-
solving Parliament on the ground that its members
discussed subjects which he had commanded them to let
atone. These subjects had to do with taxation, law-
making, and civil liberties. James tried to usurp the
prerogatives of Parliament in these matters. Thus
Ibegan a series of conflicts between sovereign and peo-
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